' WALLED UP AMONG THE ALLE¬ 

GHANY MOUNTAINS. 

“ America is rather a wide address,” said. I, 
as I entered the names and particulars on a blank 
leaf of my jacket-book, “ but t will do my best 
to unearth the rightful claimants, should they lie 
in my way.” 

lt 1 am sure of that, my dear sir, quite sure of 
that* 7 * said t3te old lawyer, smiling and taking 
snuff; and remember, my dear Mr. Wintle t 
that the reward is five hundred pounds.” 

There the matter closed* I was not going out 
to America expressly with a view to discover the 
persons in question, neither was I in Hie regular 
employ merit of Holt and Gr jiggles, those very 
eminent solicitors* whose junior partner had held 
■with me the conversation of which I have quoted 
a scrap. My professional services, as a civil 
engineer, had been retained by certain capitaJIBI 
who had lately purchased acme once celebr&fKt 
lead mines in Virginia, and who proposed to form 
a company for the purpose o£ working them. 
Their immediate object was to ascertain whether 
1 the ^ heart of the mines”—to use a .technical 
phrase—had been exhausted, or whether the 
abandoned lodes could be explored with a fair 
chance of profit* and. as I had some experience in 
matters subterranean, I bad been chosen as 
referee* Holt and Griggles were the legal ad¬ 
visers of tho nascent company; my instructions 
were delivered through them j and they had taken 
advantage of my approaching departure for the 
New World to entrust to me a commission of 
their own. This was no other than Hie discovery, 
if possible, of the heirs to a large landed property 
and to considerable accumulations in tho funds. 
The name of these heirs was Malton, John 
Lochmere Mai ten and prances, his wife, or the 
children or grandchildren of the above. The, 
story was a long one, but not uncommon. There 
had been a General Malton, a hot-tom pored, old 
gentleman of large moans, and one of his sons had 
married the daughter of a Cornish curate, at whose 
house he was reading for orders, whence followed 
wrath, vindictive persecution, and the departure 
o! the young couple, as steerage passengers, to 
New York, Nothing had been heard of the 
emigrants, nor would any one have cared to 
inquire into their fate, but that tliey became, in 
their absence, if not rich, at least entitled, to 
riches. Thu General and his two elder sons died: 
the property was strictly entailed, and acres and 
consols, Malt Oil Tower and Leehmere Hall were 
the undisputed ri^ht of the discarded and pauper¬ 
ised son, But in vain had Holt and Griggleg 
advertised in the most widely-circulated news¬ 
papers—ill vain had they corresponded with 
American lawyers and agents* and sent tlieir 
sharpest clerks across the Atlantic to hunt up 
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these obscure but wealthy clients. There came 
no response. No clue was found. Malton Tower 
and Lechmere Hall, acres and consols, remained 
masterless, and some distant cousins were already 
beginning the hopeless game of litigation for a 
share of the spoil. So Holt and Griggles, while 
resolute to leave no stone unturned, were anything 
but sanguine as to the results of any perquisitions 
on my part, but they held before my eyes the 
glittering bait of the rive hundred pounds, confi¬ 
dent that 1 should spare no exertion. It was not, 
however, till I had been six months in America 
that I gave the Malton property and the Lincoln's 
Inn lawyers a second thought. Then, indeed, 
being at the provincial capital of Richmond, and 
having made acquaintance with the shrewdest of 
all United States district attorneys, I broached 
the subject of the lost heirs, and asked his advice. 
I “took nothing by my motion.” Indeed, I 
believe that Lawyer Catkins regarded the whole 
story as a myth. But he assured me that in all 
probability such a quest would prove hopeless. 
Emigrants, he told me, are commonly divided 
into the two great classes of the successful and 
the non-successful. The former got land and 
property, became farmers or merchants, and in 
due time brought up a family to aspire to the 
Senate or the Bench, and to take rank among the 
Upper Ten Thousand. The latter furnished so 
much muscle material to the machinery of the 
national progress, died of disappointment, new 
rum, or swamp fever, and were obliterated from 
the face of earth. 

“And 1 would lay a bet,” said Lawyer Catkins, 
“ that these Maltons—if indeed they ever—ahem! 
—existed, were in the latter category. A white- 
handed, useless young aristocrat, by your account, 
married to a preacher’s daughter, without capital, 
or useful knowledge, or any handicraft to live by. 
That sort of thing butters no waffle cakes in these 
parts, Mr. Wintle, and America is not an El 
Dorado to gentry with purses as empty as their 
skulls. Fifty to one that the Maltons died in the 
course of the second fall, Mr. Wintle.” 

T really thought Lawyer Catkins was most pro¬ 
bably in the right. My own work was at an end, 
however, for the time. I had examined the mines 
throughout. I had analysed ore, tested samples, 
packed and sent to London specimens of minerals, 
sounded the lodes, plumbed the subterranean 
waters, the Styx and Erebus, that must be pumped 
out, if the great Halifax mine were ever to be 
wrought again. My report was sent in, and now 
the London capitalists, who stood sponsors to the 
company, must settle the rest with their own 
consciences and cash-boxes. So I bethought 
myself how to rill up my superfluous time so as to 
combine, if possible, pleasure with profit. It was 
autumn. It would very likely be Christmas 
before my employers decided on their future 
course. I could breathe healthier air than that 
of the Virginian lowlands, and yet have a chance 
of picking up a few hundred dollars to pay 
travelling expenses. Yes, l would spend a couple 
of months in exploring the mountains, and it 
would go hard but I should discover some profit¬ 
able marble quarry, some veins of lead or copper, 
some valuable deposit of ironstone, in a district 


the mineral resources of which are comparatively 
unexhausted. To the great Alleghany chain I 
went, accordingly, traversed passes, threaded 
ravines, scaled peaks, and accommodated myself 
to rough fare, rude lodging, and rugged com¬ 
panions. My health benefited by the pure air 
and exercise, and the scenery—in parts at least— 
gave me sincere pleasure, and reminded me of far 
distant spots in the Tyrol. As for any discoveries 
in my own line which I may have made, with 
these the public has nothing to do. An engineer 
and mining surveyor, indeed, can hardly help 
inspecting the loveliest prospect with some refer¬ 
ence to viaduct, shaft, or tunnel, and I own that 
I had at once an eye for the main chance and the 
beauties of nature. One day in the late autumn 
I came jolting in a mountain cart down the 
corduroy road that leads to the village of Blue- 
ville. My driver was a half-taught lad with a 
stolid pink face, more like an English ploughboy 
than one of the young Americans we usually see, 
and not much more given to speculation than the 
shaggy horse he drove, but even he was amazed 
at the unwonted stir going on in Blueville. Blue- 
ville is a poor place, with its whitewashed churches 
and chapels, its “ framework ” stores, its street 
of houses coarsely built of rough stone and with 
shingled roofs, and the log shanties of its suburbs 
peeping out from among the dwarf oaks. But on 
this day, at least, it was all alive ; men and 
women were bustling about like ants from a dis¬ 
turbed colony ; horses were heard trampling, carts 
creaking, and whips crackihg ; there was wonder¬ 
ful excitement in Blueville. My driver chuckled 
and jerked the reins, exclaiming : “ Curm up, old 
hoss ! Curm up, ye brute ! Jerusalem ! stranger ! 
there’s as much goin’ on in the town as if ’twas 
Fourth of July. Curm up, hoss ! ” I asked the 
boy if he had any idea of the cause of all this 
bustle. He had none, however. His wildest 
flight of imagination did not soar above the alter¬ 
native of “a b’ar killed,” or “a down-easter 
caught passing off bogus money ; ” but he hustled 
on the surefooted horse as fast as prudence per¬ 
mitted. The road twisted like a corkscrew, and 
one of its spirals, situated just above the roof of 
Deacon Quail’s store, brought us in view of a 
most singular mass of rocks, stones, and rubbish, 
which rose like a perpendicular wall, and com¬ 
pletely blocked up the ravine that led out of the 
valley at its lower extremity. I, though a 
stranger, was the first to note this, and I called 
the young carter’s attention to it. 

“Waal, now, stranger, if that don’t whip 
all! ” cried the lad ; “ there ’3 been a slide that’s 
pretty considerable, and that's a fact, or my name 
ain’t Ebenezer. My ! but the Blueville folks are 
in a nonplus ; there’s Elder Gorham ou the old 
white hoss, a tearin’ along jockey-fashion, and all 
the gals, and big Nathan Grimes, and Deacon 
Quail in his shirt-sleeves, and lots more. Curm 
up ! ” 

And he whipped and jerked the old nag into a 
quick trot which brought us speedily into the 
market-square. Here I alighted on the threshold 
of Colonel Bang’s timber hotel, and was graciously 
informed that I could bo accommodated with a 
bed and supper. 
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“But what has occurred?” asked I of black 
Phillis, the chambermaid, who was the only 
person, with the exception of the jetty cook and 
sable ostler, left in the inn. “ What has occurred 
to cause so much confusion ? Has the ‘ slide,’ 
as you call it, done mischief to houses or travellers, 
or—” 

“Oh! de slide,” interrupted the black hand¬ 
maiden, rolling her opal eyes like the revolving 
orbs in an orrery, “him berry bad business, sir, 
tellible bad. Oh ! poor Sweetwater ! booh ! ” 

And the soft-hearted negress put her check 
apron to her eyes, and began to blubber and sob 
with true African energy. 

I respected the girl’s grief, and did not tease 
her with more questions, though T should have 
been glad to know whether “Sweetwater” were a 
man, a woman, an animal, or a place. But on 
second thoughts, 1 considered that the best way to 
solve my doubts would be to sally forth, and 
mingle with the crowd, whose loud voices were 
borne in at the open -window ; and I went out at 
once. On approaching the lower end of the valley, 
just beyond the market-place, my eye was instinc¬ 
tively attracted by the stupendous pile of ruin and 
rubbish which stretched like a wall across the nar¬ 
row space, and totally cut off the communication. 
The ravine which was now blocked up in this man¬ 
ner, was a singularly deep and contracted fissure 
between two precipitous ramparts of rock ; at the 
best of times it could hardly have admitted two 
waggons abreast, and now it was utterly impas¬ 
sable. The nature of the phenomenon which had 
occurred was not strange to me. I had been long 
enough among the Alleghanies to learn many par¬ 
ticulars respecting those avalanches of stones and 
earth which the mountaineers call “Slides,” and 
which answer to the “ moraines ” of the Swiss 
Alps. The sudden descent of these masses of 
tottering rocks, loose pebbles, pine-trees, and allu¬ 
vial earth, from the peaks and cliff-tops of the 
mountains, is greatly dreaded, and tradition 
records the spot where many a log-hut and many 
a lonely cottage have been overwhelmed by such a 
landslip as this. In this case, the autumnal rains 
had probably been the proximate cause: I knew 
that such disasters commonly happened in 
autumn, or at the first melting of the wintry 
snows, and I had but to look up to see that the 
blue jieaks were in dangerous proximity to the 
village of Blueville. It was not, therefore, the 
calamity which surprised me, but the remarkable 
excitement of the population. This, however, 
might perhaps be accounted for, by the fact that 
the landslip had totally barred the road at the 
lower end of the valley. I drew nearer, and per¬ 
ceived that, close to the heaps of debris and loose 
earth which bordered the mighty mound, the 
people were striving to erect some structure of 
timber. They had stuck two young pine-trees, 
hastily deprived of their boughs and leaves, in the 
ground, and were trying to secure a heavy cross¬ 
piece of unhewn wood between the two, and to 
plant in it another young tree, much as a top-mast 
is stepped on board ship. 

“ Something in wy line ! ” exclaimed T, quick¬ 
ening my steps. 1 plainly perceived that the good 
folks were desirous of rearing a scaffolding high 


enough to reach to the top of the rocky rampart 
which closed the ravine. I perceived, too, that 
they were wretchedly unskilful engineers, though 
vigorous workers, and that the whole crazy struc¬ 
ture was trembling in a way which threatened 
some serious accident. I elbowed my way through 
the gabbling noisy crowd. 

“ Take care! ” I cried : “and for Heaven’s sake 
let those men come down from the scaffold. I am 
a surveyor, and I give you my word that the 
woodwork can’t bear much more, and when it 
breaks, smashed bones will bo the least of the 
mischief.” 

My earnest address, coupled with the announce¬ 
ment of my profession, produced its effect. The 
men who were aloft, hauling at ropes, or using 
carpenter’s tools, looked anxiously down, and the 
women below began to implore in shrill tones that 
Luke, and Roger, and ’Minadab would come 
down at once. And, yielding to the entreaties of 
wives, mothers, and sweethearts, the men camo 
slowly and reluctantly down the rude ladder, 
which was itself but a young tree on which the 
ends of the branches had been left as a clumsy 
substitute for steps. 

All but one man. This was a tall, strapping 
youngster with long black hair, wearing a blanket 
coat with large silver buttons, and a pair of smart 
Indian mocassins gaudily fringed with wampum 
and stained quills. His general attire evinced a 
certain taste for display, as well as the habits of a 
hunter, and he was quite a forest dandy, when 
compared with the homely farmers and wood¬ 
cutters who made up the bulk of the crowd. He 
was working very hard, not steadily, but with a 
kind of fierce impatience ; he had managed to 
fasten the slings, in which the ascending piece of 
timber dangled, to a post, and was straining at the 
handle of the windlass, which had been lashed to 
the crossbar, in a vain effort to haul up one end 
of the spar. He had tried, by taunts and remon¬ 
strances, to prevent the other workers from seek¬ 
ing safety in retreat, and now he remained alone, 
toiling desperately and uselessly, while the crazy 
platform rocked beneath his feet. 

“ Mark Brett, come down ! ” 

It was a respectable old man, one of the patri¬ 
archs of the place, who spoke thus, in a tone half 
of persuasion, half of authority. The person 
addressed shook his head, impatiently tossed back 
his coal-black hair from his flushed face, and 
worked on like a giant. 

“ Mark ! Mr. Brett! dear Mark ! come down, 
for Heaven’s sake ! you’ll be killed else; ” cried 
fifty earnest voices of men and women. 

“No; ” panted out the lad—he could not have 
been more than one - and - twenty ; “if there’s 
no one else to risk a life to save Christian souls 
in their distress, I’ll shame you all by doing it 
alone, men of Virginia ! ” 

A groan ran through the crowd. 

“ The scaffold’s nigh down,” cried one. 

“ He’s stark mad ; ” exclaimed a girl. “What 
a pity ! Oh, what a pity ! ” 

“Mark Brett, come down, just this once,” 
shouted several men. 

I felt attracted towards the young man, not 
only on account of the devoted courage, amount- 
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ing to rashness, which he displayed, but because 
my curiosity had been excited by the purity of 
his accent and idiom, betokening an amount of 
education unusual in the mountains. The scaf¬ 
fold cracked and reeled, the props were visibly 
parting, the crossbar toppling over. 

“ Look to yourselves, all! ” I cried with an 
energy that astonished myself. The crowd ran 
right and left, the women screamed wildly, and 
in the midst of their shrieks and clamour, crash ! 
down came the whole mass of timber, in a cloud 
of dust and a shower of splinters. There was 
a rush towards the place where the luckless 
Mark lay, hurt, bloody, stunned, but alive. 
There was no doctor present, but many quarry- 
men and wood-cutters who understood fractures 
and contusions, and soon a rough voice an¬ 
nounced : 

“ No bones brukken ; nouthing but the bruises 
and the stun. He’ll come to, only give him a glass 
of whiskey, and let him lie on a bed for a spell.” 

There was quite a joyful buzzing and stir among 
the people, as Mark Brett was heedfully carried 
into the nearest house, that of Elder Gorham. I 
now asked for, and received, from the mouth of 
no less a person than Deacon Quail himself, a full 
account of the disaster that had befallen the 
district. 

“ You see, stranger,” said the Deacon, “ slides 
air the terror of our locality, but the oldest of us 
never recollectioned such a big one as this. It’s a 
mercy it didn’t come on the very roofs of Blueville 
town, and so scrunch us like grasshoppers. But 
it has done nigh as bad a turn to our poor neigh¬ 
bours of the village of Sweetwater.” 

“ Sweetwater! so Sweetwater is a village? It is 
not on my map,” said I. 

“P’raps not, stranger,” pursued the Deacon, 
“ but it is a small place, hardly ever heered of. 
It lies through that gap wheer now you see that 
great heap of stones and airth, in a little valley 
more like a basin in the mountains than aught 
else, and there isn’t another road, nouther for 
beast nor man, by which Sweetwater can be got 
at, except this that’s sealed tight by the slide.” 

Gradually I was made to understand that the 
hamlet that had been walled in by this disastrous 
landslip was a small and poor one, that it was 
inaccessible at all times, except from Blueville, 
and that the scanty population might even now 
be suffering the direst extremities of famine. 

“They hadn’t, to my sartainty, corn enough to 
feed ’em all for a week, nor yet half a week,” 
said Deacon Quail, “ and, as bad luck would have 
it, they sold nigh all their hogs and poultry to 
Lynchburg market last Wednesday was a week. 
A kip pie of milch cows, the roosters, and a pig or 
two, and jest some apples, and honey from tlieir 
hives, makes up their provisions, all told. Sweet¬ 
water has but two farms, and mostly depended on 
its bees, it did—bees and flax-thread.” 

Three days had now elapsed since the disaster 
took place, and the Deacon told me that it was 
melancholy to hear the bell of the little church 
sounding at intervals, as if to summon succour 
from the outer world. 

“ We’ve done what we can,” said the Deacon, 
“ but we can’t get at them. There’s never a man 


breathing could scramble up that wall of loose 
stones and soft airth, and not get crushed and 
hurt, if not buried alive, for his pains, nor can we 
dig through it, for the same reason, even if we 
mustered five hundred spades for the work, 
instead of seventy. And as for scaling it, poor 
Mark had two terrible escapes in tryin’ that, and 
no one else cares to follow.” 

“This Mark Brett,” said 1, “seems excessively 
anxious to carry help to the sufferers. I sup¬ 
pose the poor fellow’s home and his relatives 
are behind that fatal barrier, to judge by the risks 
he has run.” 

The Deacon turned his quid in a meditative 
manner. 

“I’m agetting old, stranger,”said he, “andI’ve 
most forgot what a young chap in love feels, but I 
recklects a time when I’d have tried to do as Mark 
does, if the girl my heart was set upon had been 
cooped up theer to starve, as has happened to 
Mark’s poor Grace. Although,” concluded the 
Deacon, apologetically, “I’m fur from saying I 
was ever the aiqual of Mark, who’s a brave hunter, 
and a bold climber, and the match for any lad in 
Yirginny, I will say that, for all he hails from 
Caroliny State.” 

“ He has had a good education, if I am not in 
error,” said I, “ which is unusual, in the case of a 
hunter ; is it not, Mr. Quail ? ” 

“ Why, sir, Mark isn’t a hunter to trade, only 
for the love of ’t,” said the Deacon, “and he’s a 
gentleman, and the only son of Commodore Brett, 
who had a fine estate itt Caroliny. And Mark 
was brought up to school and college with the best, 
but some speckylation failed, and the old Com¬ 
modore’s fortune broke, and his heart broke, too; 
and Mark was left poor. Not jest without money, 
though. He turned farmer, and what not, and he 
came rambling here, after a spell in the far West, 
and he began to keep company with pretty Miss 
Grace Mai ton, and—” 

“ I beg your pardon ! ” cried I, with an energy 
that made the Deacon jump ; “ did you say Mal- 
ton was the young lady’s name ? ” 

“ I did ; ” said the Deacon ; “seems to shear 
you a bit, sir.” 

“ I—I knew some people of that name,” said I, 

* ‘ pray, has Miss Malton a father and mother 
living ? ” 

“ Only a mother.” 

“ And her father ? Was his name John Lech- 
mere Malton ? ” 

“Waal,” murmured the Deacon; “he’s been 
dead nigh upon fifteen year, Grace, the only 
child, being now nineteen, or theerabouts. He 
was schoolmaster to Sweetwater theer, and also 
copied writings for old Bullbrook, the lawyer to 
Wheeling. John Leclnnere ? Waal; I hardly 
recollection his given names. But I think he 
signed ‘ J. L. Malton.’ We always called him 
‘ Mister.’ He was very gecnteel fora Britisher.” 

I felt like a man under the shock of a shower- 
bath. And yet the surpriso was a pleasant one. 
I, then, I, William Wintle, civil engineer, had 
found the heirs—the lost heirs of the Malton 
property. True, chance, if chance be the fitting 
word in such a case, had effected what exertion 
had failed to do ; but still the fact remained that 
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I had found the unconscious clients of Holt and 
Griggles. Found them, but how ? Behind a 
barrier of rocks and earth, cut off from the great 
communion of mankind, starving, and shut up 
in a mountain glen, like some poor nun in her 
niche at Lindisfarne, or elsewhere. Dear me ! 
the owners of Malton Towers and Lechmere 
Hall, of fine estates, coal mines, consols, Bank- 
stock, and what not, to be actually in danger of 
perishing by hunger in a dreary walled-up vil¬ 
lage of the Alleghanies. 

“Is she—Grace—Miss Malton, in very poor 
circumstances ? ” 

The Deacon made prompt reply. 

“Poor? waal, yes, stranger, she be. Mrs. 
Malton’s got nine-and-twenty hives, and a goat 
J or two, and the two women live by that and spin- 
I ning thread. She’s a right down good manager, 
the mother, or they’d have been paupers, I 
guess. Grace is a pretty girl, a born lady, and 
well taught, she is that. She’s too delicate a 
flower for our rough-and-ready county, she is. 
She ought to be in New York, or Philadelphy, 
among silk and velvet, she ought. But she’s a 
good girl, obedient daughter, and works hard, 
she does. Never looked at any of our young 
chaps, till Mark Brett came and bought old 
Kimball’s farm. Then those two came together, 
like a pair of young birds, I expect. Mark 
would have married her, and taken the mother 
home to live along; but Mrs. Malton was afeard 
of his roving w^SAthought her darter and he 
were too 'youngXfew^d ’em to wait. But he’s 
a good lad, —Ah ! theer’s the bell 

again.” 

So there was silver notes came pealing 

plaintively on the wind. Toll after toll, peal after 
peal, from the little belfry of the timber-built chapel. 
I have never heard a sound so sad and touching 
as the note of that little lonely bell, the voice 
of a small community cut off from the world, in 
dire distress, crying aloud for help to the great 
Christian brotherhood without. I determined, 
with all my heart, and soul, and strength, to aid 
them to the utmost of my power, to devote to 
their succour all the professional skill I possessed, 
and to help them with brain and sinewa. And I 
beg the reader will not do me the injustice to 
believe that I came to this determination on 
account of the reward offered by Holt and Grig¬ 
gles. True—the reward would be very welcome. 
I was not rich enough to despise five hundred 
pounds. But I would have toiled as cheerfully 
and done as much, even if the heirs of the Malton 
property had not been behind that grim rocky 
, rampart. I induced the deacon to call a meeting 
of the principal citizens of Blueville : “ Gentle¬ 
men,” said I, when the score or so of sturdy house¬ 
holders had assembled, “you know my profession, 
and these testimonials will prove to you that I 
have been trusted with the management of con¬ 
siderable works, and am not without experience. 
But an engineer is helpless without machinery 
and materials, and I very much doubt if you can 
supply these. To make a safe communication to 
Sweetwater would be difficult, even had I skilled 
| workpeople and ample stores. Had that hasty 
I platform which fell this day stood firm, it would 


have been nearly useless. I can get a rope over 
the barrier without that—” 

“How?” “How?” “Ah! let him tell us 
that! ” cried several voices, in rather an incredu¬ 
lous tone. 

“In several ways,” answered I, with a smile. 
“ I will show yoii one of the easiest, since I per¬ 
ceive the wind has changed, the vane on the 
hotel having veered within ten minutes. Mr. 
Stokes (this was the minister) will you kindly 
bring me one of those kites I see the boys are 
flying, also a ball of twine and a cord, thank you; 
and will any one write a note to somebody in 
Sweetwater? We’ll tie it to a loose packthread 
and send it over at the tail of the kite.” And in 
the course of a quarter of an hour I easily sent 
across the mound of stones the kite, with a string 
attached, bearing the letter. The kite was dragged 
down by invisible hands on the other side of the 
barrier, and when the wind changed at sunset, 
with the variableness habitual to mountain gorges, 
a note was sent over to us, bearing the simple 
words : “ Food for three days. Help us, and the 
blessing of those who are ready to perish be with 
you.” The note was written in a delicate feminine 
handwriting—perhaps that of Grace Malton. The 
honest Virginians now applauded my skill and in¬ 
vention to the skies, and would have obeyed my 
orders as if they had been those of Archimedes. 
But I was terribly hampered by lack of tools, 
workmen* everything ; and the problem was in 
itself a difficult one. Sometimes I thought of 
risking the passage of the sufferers by means of a 
rope, but the noddling rocks and beetling masses 
of clay threatened destruction to those who should 
disturb them. The ruins formed a mound ninety 
feet high, and nearly perpendicular. Gunpowder ? 
we had not enough, and the result of mining and 
blasting would be tedious and doubtful. A tun¬ 
nel, then, an underground passage, seemed the 
only hope. I was surrounded by strong men, 
chafing at the inaction they were condemned to, 
and eager to work their way to where the poor 
victims were pining in their captivity. A tunnel 
let it be ! I liad to divide the seventy able-bodied 
men of Blueville into sections. Some went to the 
forest for timber ; some, who knew something of 
carpentering, had to dress and shape the stout 
pieces of wood on which I counted for props and 
arches. For, unless there "were a regular succes¬ 
sion of supports, I foresaw that the long gallery 
would cave in and prove but a tomb to the daring 
fellows who should volunteer to excavate it. 
Others, and these were the most envied, snatched 
pick and spade, and began to scoop out an under¬ 
ground passage, which should pass under the 
mound, and emerge into the ravine at a consider¬ 
able distance. I made as good a calculation as 
possible, and superintended all preparations, but 
the work went on slowly. The props and arches 
were produced tardily, compared with the zeal of 
the workers, and I could hardly prevent the 
diggers from pushing rashly on and burying them¬ 
selves alive in their dark gallery. All this time, 
at intervals of three hours, the sad bell of the 
chapel sent forth its melancholy call for aid. Two 
days passed. Fifty feet of tunnel had been 
achieved, but I very much doubted if we should 
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finish the whole work before the feeblest, at least, 
of the Sweetwater community, should die of 
hunger. Several men had received contusions 
from falling stones, and one party of three, more 
impetuous than the rest, had been all but smothered 
by a sudden descent of earth. I was obliged 
to repress, instead of stimulating, the zeal of the 
honest mountaineers. During this time, young 
Mark Brett had continued ill and helpless, in con¬ 
sequence of his fall. It was on the morning of 
the third day that he sent for me to Elder Gor¬ 
ham’s house, where he had been nursed by the 
Elder’s good old wife, a notable dame. I found 
him dressed and sitting on the side of his bed, 
very pale, but with an intelligent and bright eye 
that spoke volumes. 

“Sir,” he said, taking my hand, “I thank 
you from my heart for what you are doing to help 
those who are in danger. I was a headstrong 
fool not to heed your kindly warning the other 
day ; but if you knew—” 

He gave a great sob, and stopped short, as 
if he were choking. I pressed his hand. “I 
do know,” said I; “never fear, we’ll save her 
yet.” 

He broke out, “ 0 Grace, my own, my dearest 
girl, shut up there to die! By Heaven, sir, I’ll 
have that cursed rock-pile down, though it bury 
me. I’ll save her, if—0 sir, do pity us—save 
Grace, and I’ll be your slave for life ; I’ll follow 
you like a dog; I’ll—there must he a way to do 
-it, if a man will give his life for it, and I’m ready 
to give mine.” 

He clasped his hands in passionate entreaty. 

“Now,” said I, “ You may be sure I’ll do my 
best. You may be sure I have done my best. 
But the life of Miss Malton can’t be ransomed 
thus, and if it could, from what I’ve heard, she 
would never be happy on earth after the sacri¬ 
fice. I want to know whether there is no path 
among the mountains by which we could gain 
access to Sweetwater.” 

“ No ! ” Mark shook his head, despondently. 

“ Are you sure ? ” 

“I’ve been all over the hills, sir,” said the 
young man, “ and I never could find a track 
leading there. The oldest hunters say there’s 
none. Stay—” as if a thought struck him;—“old 
Partridge, the money-digger, who died last month, 
and who always was prospecting for gold among 
the crags, did say in his cups there was a path, 
but nobody believed him.” 

“I dare say he spoke the truth,” said T, though 
rather to comfort the lover than from conviction. 
“ Let you and I go up into the mountains, and 
you shall guide me, and we’ll try and find a place 
where, at any rate, a rope and basket may be 
lowered.” We went. But after a long bout of 
tough climbing we found ourselves baflied. We 
could not even reach the precipices which bordered 
on the little glen ; broken and rugged ground, 
seamed by ghastly ravines, cut ps off from the 
lofty rocks above Sweetwater. Breathless and 
disappointed, we turned to retrace our steps. 
“What’s that?” cried I, as something rustled 
through the brushwood at my elbow. 

“A loping fox, with a chicken in his mouth,” 
answered Mark, throwing a stone at the rod 


fugitive. “ I wish I’d my rifle, I’d stop his 
marauding. Ah ! there the varmint dips into his 
cave.” 

And the fox did indeed vanish within a low¬ 
browed cavern in the wall of rock. I leaned 
my elbow on a stone, and looked at the bold pano¬ 
rama around me. There were the peaks where 
the birds of prey had their nests ; there was 
the glistening granitic cliff that overshadowed 
the devoted hamlet of Sweetwater; there, the 
track that led back to Blueville. 1 heaved 
a sigh. “We must push the underground 
gallery to the best of onr power. It is our only 
resource.” 

Suddenly Mark gave a cry : 

“Ha! Mr. Wintle, there’s that tarnation fox 
again, creeping along the Eagle Rock ridge. How 
did he get there, without wings ? ” 

“Eureka!” cried I, in my turn: “I see the 
hole in the rock well. It must be the other 
entrance to the cave, whose nearer approach is 
close to us, and into which we saw the animal 
dive. That fox shall serve us the same good turn 
that the Spartan fox did to the old Greek hero 
with the hard name, that I read of at school, 
Aristo—something ! ” 

“ Whoop! ” almost screamed Mark Brett. 
“ Grace, Grace, I shall save your dear life yet; ” 
and, recklessly bounding over boulder and fissure 
to the mouth of the cave, the young man scram¬ 
bled in on hands and knees, and disappeared. I 
waited. A few tantalising jariffttes, and Mark, 
scratched and torn, emerg^jj^Hie other end, and 
I saw him wave his hand^^^Hleard his shout of 
victory. He was now 
the hitherto inaccessible : 
water. I went down to 
workmen. The whole population poured to the 
spot. We had to blow up the rocky passage by 
repeated blasts ^of gunpowder, but luckily the 
store of Deacon Quail contained a couple of kegs, 
and every powder-horn in the village was at our 
disposal. Then, when a rugged but practicable 
path hath been made, and bordered by rope rails, 
secured to iron pegs driven into the crevices of 
the rock, we scaled the height, planted a wind¬ 
lass, let down ropes and an arm-chair securely 
slung, and drew up, in succession, every man, 
woman, and child, in Sweetwater hamlet. Poor 
people, anxiety and hunger, for they had been on 
a scanty diet from the first, had made their faces 
worn and pale, but I never saw anything to equal 
their transports of gratitude and joy, nor the 
prayers and tears poured forth upon the brow of 
that grim cliff. And while Mark caught his 
pretty, tender Grace to his heart, I approached 
Mrs. Malton, a quiet little woman, with raven- 
grey hair and sad, thoughtful eyes, and broke 
to her the tidings that her daughter was 
mistress of Malton Towers and the rest of the 
property. 

“Great good luck, Mr. Wintle,” said the 
Lincoln’s Inn lawyer, half grudgingly. “ preat 
good luck, my dear sir! But l assure you that, 
in paying you six times the original reward, I 
strictly fulfil the injunctions of Mr. and Mrs. 
Malton Brett. John Haiiwooo. 
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